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players, and, more generally, with the object of insuring
a good game.

These 'rules of the game' deserve attention in connec-
tion with the problem of morality.    McDougall has
sketched  for us the development of moral  conduct
through the interplay of the self-assertive and submis-
sive instincts, and makes the development culminate
in the self-contained individual who is no longer sub-
missive to the praise or blame of his social environment,
because he has adopted a code for himself which he
regards as superior to any that the group would enforce
upon him.   Such a character, though admirable in its
integration, may be repellent in other respects, and the
content of the code of morals needs to be examined be-
fore the individual can be allowed to stand at the pin-
nacle of moral excellence.   McDougall says nothing of
fair play or of justice, because these concepts have no
place except between equals, or between those who are
to be treated as equals in certain respects.   It is not by
domination and submission that justice is brought to
light, but by resistance to domination and by the de-
mand for equality.   Fair play in a game is a type of just
dealing in larger affairs.    As children in their games
resist the domineering individual and achieve fair play,
so the history of larger affairs shows, I believe, that
justice has been hammered out by resistance to dom-
ination, and by threatening to break up the game unless
certain rules are followed.   If so, it is the relationship
of equals, rather than that of superior and inferior, that
has given content to the social code of conduct.

The main criticism to be passed upon McDougall is
that he fails to recognize a definitely social motive.    He